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This issue of International Conciliation records the results of the { 
visits made to Japan and Germany in 1946 by separate group | 
of United States educators in connection with the education | When 
program to be followed under Allied occupation of these countries, | they t 
It was the task of the two groups to study the existing educa specti 
tional systems of Japan and Germany with a view to planning ' also 
immediate and long-range reforms designed to bring these systems | ppowrie 
into harmony with demegratic principles. ’ cratic 
Dr. George F. Zook,’ President of the American Council on | partic 
Education and Chairman of the group which visited Germany, | ment | 
prepared the analysis of the reports of the two missions published perts | 
in this pamphlet. Supplementing Dr. Zook’s article are the texts } after s 
of official summaries based on these reports. social 


Nicuotas Murray But er signiny 
New York, December 10, 1946. 








THE EDUCATIONAL MISSIONS 
TO JAPAN AND GERMANY 


the | By Georce F. Zook 
iat | When the Allied Powers defeated Italy, Germany, and Japan 
tries, | they took upon themselves the comprehensive task in these re- 
duca- | spective countries not only of defining their new boundaries, but 
nning ' also of reconstituting their political and economic life and of 
stems | reorienting their educational systems in accordance with demo- 
cratic principles and practices. Hence in each of these countries, 
cil on. particularly in Germany and Japan, American military govern- 
nany, | ment authorities summoned numerous groups and individual ex- 
ished { perts from the United States to assist them in this process. Only 
texts after substantial progress has been made in reorganizing the entire 
social structure of the defeated nations will the formalities of 
signing peace treaties be undertaken. Thus it is hoped that the 
, defeated nations will certainly and permanently be reoriented 
| along democratic and peaceful lines into the family of nations. 
In this process of reconstituting the social structure of Germany 
_ and Japan the reeducation of their respective peoples, as has been 
repeatedly recognized by the military authorities, is of the utmost 
| importance. Hence in each case a substantial number of American 
educators have been called in as regular members of the respective 
military government staffs to assist in working out needed edu- 
cational readjustments as a part of the total reorganization program. 
But the reconstitution of the educational system of any country 
| is both difficult and delicate. It requires all the wisdom available; 
f hence the decision on the part of our government to send to Japan 
and Germany educational missions composed of representative 
leading educators to evaluate the situation and to offer recom- 
mendations as to the development of educational systems which 
| would assure the successful practice of democracy in these 
| countries. 
The Educational Mission to Japan was originally requested by 
, General MacArthur. Later it was decided that the War Depart- 
‘ment and the Department of State should sponsor it jointly. It 
consisted of twenty-seven persons under the chairmanship of 
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President George D. Stoddard of the University of Illinois. The |, ». 
mission left the United States in March, 1946, and spent ap. | 
proximately one month in Japan. = 
The Educational Mission to Germany consisted of ten individ. Td 
uals, again under the joint sponsorship of the War and State ie 
Departments. The author of this statement served as Chairmgy sbility 


of the group, which spent the month beginning August 24, 946, id 
in that part of Germany assigned to the United States by the 
Potsdam Agreement, August 2, 1945, for military occupation and Den 
government. 

The Department of State was rightly concerned in the work scam? 
of the missions because of its implications for foreign policy; the lhefore | 
War Department because education is a part of the responsibility acess 
of military government administered by that Department in Ger level 
many and Japan respectively. Members of the staffs of the two of Ger 
departments accompanied the missions throughout their entire ‘had ela 
journeys and were indispensable in facilitating their work. ) mg 

In each case the members of the two missions were given is on 
extensive “briefings” first in Washington and later in the 0 /up. 4. 
countries with respect to the general background and with respect of 
to the major policies being pursued. Later the American educe on. : 
tional officials on the staffs of military government in the two is wi 
countries summarized the educational systems under review am! oi. 
described the progress to date in their reorganization and reorient 
tion. Finally the members of the two missions were given frequent ‘Eee les 
opportunities for conferences with Japanese and German educe | 4 , fe 
tional officials respectively, both in groups and as individuals, | ys. ¢, 

While the general pattern of the two missions was essentially}. 41, 
the same, there were of course certain conditions in the two have 
countries that were different one from another. In the first plac) i) .. 
military government in Japan is being administered as a unit bj): os 
the United States alone under the command of General Douglit|,. a1... 
MacArthur. Germany, on the other hand, has been divided into eced “a 
four zones governed by Russia, Great Britain, France, and tt Bed on 00 


United States respectively. General Lucius D. Clay, Military Se coms 
Commander in the United States Zone, consisting of ie em 
been mod: 


Wartemberg-Baden and Greater Hesse, sits as a member of 
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- The Allied Control Council in Berlin, to coordinate military govern- 
it a | ment in the four zones. The difficulties of securing unanimous 
a t among the representatives of the four powers in the 
divid | Allied Control Council and its subsidiaries including education 
{have now become notorious. Under these circumstances the pos- 
Himal | cbility for speedy development in the educational situation is 
1946, substantially better in Japan than it is in Germany. 
y the | “Another difference in the situation has to do with the amount 
and | f time which elapsed between the close of hostilities in each 
country and the visits of the two missions respectively. Japan 
ws ‘surrendered on August 14, 1945. Only seven months elapsed 
5 the before the educational mission arrived in Japan. As a result, the 
a educational mission was able to assist in planning educational 
' |development almost from the beginning. In the American Zone 
hii: P Germany, on the other hand, approximately sixteen months 
MUN tad elapsed since the close of hostilities before the educational 
.__ mission arrived. During this time substantial progress had been 
pi") | made and the mission was, therefore, invited to go to Germany 
| “for the purpose of observing and evaluating the educational pro- 
‘PS | gram of the United States Military Government in that country.” 
The members of the two missions approached their respective 
9 / asks with due humility. To be sure, there were in each mission 
amt ' certain individuals who were fairly familiar with the educational 
= systems of the two countries prior to the war. Others, naturally, 
~ were less so. There were, too, the barriers of a foreign language 
u@ and a foreign civilization which doubtless presented more diffi- 
4, \eulties to the Japanese Mission than that to Germany. In each 
all! ease also there are aspects of the educational systems from which 
fw we have much to learn. Indeed, in the case Germany the educa- 
* \tonal system of the United States during the nineteenth century 
by _ substantial contributions to its development which we 
ga have always been glad to acknowledge. Finally, each mission was 
mt abroad only one short month. While it is possible to absorb a great 
deal in so short a time when attention is highly concentrated, yet 
#7) \each came away feeling that with further study the detailed recom- 
Tit | mendations, though probably not the broad principles, might have 
been modified somewhat. 
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While the members of both missions spent a substantial amoun | Educat 
of time in conferences with American officials and with leading and m 
educators in the two countries, they broke away from theg develo 
contacts as early as possible in order to observe at first hand In C 
conditions and practices in the schools and institutions of higher ; line w 
education. Naturally, certain members of each mission devoted | positio 
themselves primarily to fairly specific areas such as the schools | in the 
teacher education, adult education, and the universities. At the | the nut 
conclusion of the program of visitation in various parts of the | to be r 
two countries, the members of the two missions returned tp | element 
Tokyo and Berlin respectively where there were further cop. | had sot 
ferences with educational officials, long discussions among the in that 
members of the missions as to their conclusions and recommends. | shortag 
tions, and the writing of the reports which were then submitted office, i 
to the appropriate authorities. Inasmuch as they serve to inform | some a 
the American people, the reports have now been printed by the | respect. 
Department of State and widely distributed in this country. They | sreen 
have also been translated into German and Japanese respectively reemplc 
and circulated in those countries. least po 

Both educational missions enjoyed the rare opportunity of speak) The 
ing their minds freely and frankly about a foreign educationd | brings « 
system. Ordinarily both diplomatic courtesy and a sense of modesty nized ° 
impel educational visitors from one country to another to be rather iMdeologi 
chary in their criticisms of a foreign educational system. In this | complet 
instance, however, there was a deep feeling among the membett | Govern 
of both missions that the educational systems of the two countries , Practica 
had fostered or, perhaps to speak more accurately, had been used movals 
by their respective governments to inculcate undemocratic ides German 
and practices among the population, and by their ultra-nationalistie, sabotage 
teachings had brought on international disharmony which ul | Republi 
mately led to the world disaster of war. The members of the tw0/ pariah c 
missions felt capable of identifying these trends in the education harmony 
systems of the two countries and of condemning them in m Japanes« 
uncertain language. only as 

The objectives of the United States and its allies in Germany} On d 
and Japan are the same. In Germany with respect to educatiol| Practice: 
they were stated in the Potsdam Agreement as follows: “Germat| Satisfyin 
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oun, | Education shall be so controlled as completely to eliminate Nazi 
inp | and militaristic doctrines and to make possible the successful 
hese development of democratic ideas.” 
hand | In Germany the American Military Government authorities in 
‘cher | line with this policy proceeded at once to remove from their 
‘ote | positions more than one half of the civil servants including teachers 
in the schools and professors in the universities; while in Japan 
: the | the number of teachers dismissed from service was so small as 
F the | to be referred to very briefly as “‘a circumspect purging of vicious 
d to | cements in the teaching profession.” The mission to Germany 
con. | had some reservations as to the wisdom of the course of action 
the | in that country, which naturally created an extremely severe 
nda. | shortage of teachers. The system of trials of those removed from 
itted ) office, including the teachers, bids fair to be so slow and cumber- 
form | some as to lead the German mission to recommend that “The 
r the | tespective Lander Ministries (of Education) should be allowed to 
screen teachers whose dismissal was never mandatory and to 
a reemploy at once on probationary status those found to be at once 
least politically unfit and most efficient pedagogically.” 
ak. The difference in the course of action in the two countries 
ional | brings out the fact, of course, that there was always more recog- 
nized Opposition to the war in Germany than in Japan where 
ther Weological unity behind the government’s policy was all but 
this! complete. It remains to be seen whether the policy of Military 
ben | Government in Japan in working toward the reorientation of 
tries practically all teachers in service or the policy of extensive re- 
usel | Movals in Germany is the wiser. The American authorities in 
des {Germany certainly had good reason to fear a repetition of the 
istic Sabotage which enabled the teachers to help destroy the Weimar 
we | Republic. On the other hand, we have now built up a substantial 
two| pariah class in Germany which will certainly not lead to internal 
onl harmony. “In these, as in other matters of basic policy,” so the 
1m Japanese report declares, “negative measures will be effective 
only as they embody the will of the liberal Japanese.” 
any) On the more positive side of creating democratic ideas and 
tion | Practices through the educational system, one is at once on more 
mat| Satisfying ground although the difficulties both in Japan and in 
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Germany are immense. In the first place, as the Japanese repon ‘Abe 
points out, “no nation is without some elements of the democratic an 
way of life, and no nation has them all.” Tre 
In the next place, as again the Japanese report states, “it hy |.” 
been brought home to us by the Japanese educators themselyg; he id 
that even the wisest negations are not enough; they demand anj —_ 
require of us some positive guidance. They state freely that they ideal w 
know the words, ‘liberalism, democracy, science, and h i even 
but they do not always sense the fundamental meaning and may Bhs ach 
be unable to chart the painful road toward implementation.” Reon 
Hence in the two reports, for the benefit of interested readers ' a 
in Germany and Japan respectively, both missions felt impellel Od ore 
to spell out as simply and distinctly as possible a definition of | . P | 
democracy. “Democracy is in part,” so the German report states, ae 
“as Germans think, a form of government, but even as a formit « 
is not easy to simulate because it is in much larger part a way di | highly , 
life. Without the wisdom of this distinction, and even more without | i) eno 
a feeling for it, even the most sincere Germans will wander in iia 
the arid valley of intellectual dry bones.” oe 
““To be fully effective as representative government,” the Ger Me ch 
man report continues, “democracy must cause its spirit of mutuality Shools 
to run deep in the family, to permeate the playgrounds of youth,| 5:4, al 
to reach high in the church, and to inform the humblest proces | Gorn 
of livelihood. The school, since it is for all children, becomes the | net 
fecund common center from which radiate, as spokes from the) jada, 
hub, both morale and method to inform the whole cultural lik parallel’ 
of the group. In very truth, then, democracy is no dogma tok ites 
set as a form by some, and reverenced as a pattern by others; but ns 
it is a humane spirit to be nowhere neglected with impunity.” | «yy... 
“In Germany it must be insisted, as touching the family for grouped 
instance, that if the citadel of privacy which the home is become wich gro 
intimately Prussian in its pattern, democracy is poisoned ati) 6 7, 
source, so that even the subsequent form of democracy will bt - 
the more effectively hide the Fihrer-prinzip. . . . Children reatel er 
in the familial atmosphere suggested by these examples will sub enn 
sequently as citizens look up to some, down on others, witl In Ja 
never an instinctive feel for treating every human being precisely Sher ¢ 7 


on the level.” large 
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Pot | After paying its respects to the contributions of the church and 
the market place in the development of democracy or the lack 
of it, the German report concludes on this matter: “The school 

es as the common center of mutuality, where ideally all 
children meet all children as fellow children before any have been 
narrowed by class or creedal bias. But even to approach this 
ideal we must have not merely the essentially negative safeguards 
of creed, race, and class toleration, but have also exemplified in 
the school the positive method of living which democratic citizen- 
ship enshrines and climaxes.” 

Instead of finding such a democratic method and spirit taught 
and practiced in the German and Japanese schools, the two mis- 
sions were forced to conclude that quite the opposite situation 
obtained. ““The (educational) system,” so the Japanese report 
says, “was based on a nineteenth century pattern which was 
highly centralized, providing one type of education for the masses 
and another for the privileged few.” 

How similar the situation in Germany! “After the fourth grade,” 
so the report of the German Mission states, “less than ten percent 
of the children leave the elementary schools and enter the secondary 
schools. . . . A secondary school which includes all the different 
kinds of curricula like the American high school never has existed 
in Germany, nor has the secondary school in Germany ever been 
_4 continuation of the elementary school. On the contrary, the 

secondary school has been an academic school system running 

parallel'to the upper four grades of the elementary system and its 
continuation, the vocational school.” 
The result of this situation has been the same in both countries. 
| “When he is ten years of age or younger, a child finds himself 
fe | grouped or classified by factors over. which he has no control, 
m® such grouping to determine almost inevitably his status throughout 
ti life. This system has cultivated attitudes of superiority in one 
3) small group and inferiority in the majority of the members of 
German society, making possible the submission and lack of self- 

., | determination upon which authoritarian leadership has thrived.” 
wi In Japan, so the report states, “teachers have been told exactly 
el!/ what to teach and how to teach it. Teaching has been, by and 

large, formal and stereotyped. To prevent any deviation from the 
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prescribed content and form, inspectors have been charged with | tional f 
the duty of seeing that printed instructions were followed to the | school’ 
letter. Such a system has the effect of putting teaching in a straight. These 
jacket.” “The result was the sacrifice of a great reservoir of | They s 
talent and ability in all strata of society.” rant, th 
To overcome this class system of education, the German mig | the prit 
sion declared: “All children should stay together for six yeay | “Bey 
in the elementary school without being divided according to sex, | establis! 
social class, race, vocational or professional institutions. They tuition | 
will thus participate in a common school life, working on com. | educatic 
mon subjects and developing a genuine feeling of unity, . . . As ) help to 
a concession to tradition, and to the present shortage of buildings, schools 
it would seem wise to keep the seventh and eighth grades of the | provides 
elementary schools for the time being where they are, that is with | schools 
the six lower grades. The secondary schools, however, hihem | olleges 
Schulen and vocational schools, should be organized into unified | agri 
systems as far as possible, all secondary schools should be made | that in 
tuition-free so that attendance will no longer be limited to the | included 
privileged.” lated di: 
The Japanese report goes even further in its recommendation | courses 
with respect to a unified school system. “We believe that the |compreh 
length of the primary school should be fixed at six years. This} “Wh 
would carry most boys and girls through the period of childhood ‘Ieceiving 
and to the threshold of adolescence. The six-year primary schodl |into a si 
should be entirely free and attendance compulsory. No tuition) In the 
fees should be charged. The program of instruction should prepatt |ad Japa 
children to become healthy, active, thinking citizens eager t\he reor 
develop their innate abilities. We recommend that the primary |shools. 
school be conducted on a coeducational basis.” ’ | largely 
“‘We recommend that there be established for the next thret\if recom 
years beyond the primary school, a ‘lower secondary school’ fot |iistitutes 
all boys and girls, providing fundamentally the same type @ iad trav 
curriculum for all with such adjustments as are necessary to met /listory a 
individual needs. The main purposes should be similar to those di |tthics, a1 
the primary school, with emphasis upon personal development fieacher e 
citizenship, and community life. Into this school should be intté)p a self. 
duced certain opportunities of an exploratory nature in the voce|ithers in 











with | tional field. We recommend that attendance in the ‘lower secondary 
} the | school’ be compulsory for three years, or until the age of sixteen. 
ight. | These ‘lower secondary schools’ should be free from tuition fees. 
t of | They should become coeducational, as rapidly as conditions war- 
rant, the principle involved being as applicable at this level as in 
mis- | the primary schools. 
ary | “Beyond the ‘lower secondary school,’ we recommend the 
sex, | establishment of a three year ‘upper secondary school’ free from 
fhey | mition fees and open to all who desire to attend. Here again, co- 
:om- | education would make possible many financial savings and would 
. As jhelp to establish equality between the sexes. However, separate 
ings, | schools might be used at this level during the transition stage, 
f the | provided equal educational opportunity could be guaranteed. ‘These 
with | schools should include academic courses leading to entrance to 
jhen | colleges and universities, as well as courses in home-making, 
ified | agriculture, and trade and industrial education. We recommend 
nade | that in the smaller prefectural districts, all these courses be 
) the | included in a single school unit. In cities and other heavily popu- 
ted districts, it might be desirable to concentrate some of the 
ation |courses in separate schools, but, on the whole, we favor the 
t the |comprehensive ‘upper secondary school.’ 
This! “What this proposal intends is that all the tax-supported schools 
hood receiving graduates of the primary schools might well be merged 
shod! ‘into a single system.” 
ition | In the reconstruction of the educational systems of Germany 
epatt |and Japan, the two reports quite properly lay great emphasis upon 
tf t\the reorientation and the better preparation of teachers in the 
mary |ithools. In Japan where few teachers were dismissed the matter 
Slargely an in-service problem and the mission offered a number 
thret \of recommendations intended to encourage meetings of teachers, 
|’ for|itstitutes, publications, observation, demonstration, supervision, 
¢ djmd travel and even specific suggestions as to the teaching of 
mect listory and geography, health and physical education, morals and 
se d \tthics, and vocational education. The object both in the in-service 
ment, eacher education program and in the normal schools was to build 
into jip a self-confident, self-generating teacher able to cooperate with 
voce jithers in working out the broad objectives in the curriculum but 








who can then adapt himself or herself to the changing circum 
stances including pupils of different levels of ability and areas of 
interests. 

At the same time, inasmuch as only approximately one half of 
the teachers in the public schools of Japan are normal school ' 
graduates, the mission recommended that the normal schools be 
reorganized and expanded on the basis of four years’ preparation 
“beyond the middle grade or upper secondary school.” 

In Germany, because of the desperate shortage of teachers, 4 
number of emergency teacher education programs have been set 
up in the several pedagogical institutes. Many of the students in 
these emergency programs are fairly mature young men an 
women, from twenty-one to twenty-five years of age, who ar 
earnestly seeking to prepare themselves for the responsibilities of 
teaching. While this program of emergency teacher education ij ‘ 
fully justified under present circumstances the German report | and C 
makes it clear that the long-time program should comprise at least ; which 
three, and possibly four, years of preparation beyond the com| Meir | 
pletion of the secondary school. occup 

In both countries the education of secondary school teachersis} “Su 
in many respects more of a problem than that for the elementary, points 
schools. The reasons are the same, namely, the fact that this task who ¢ 
has been left largely to the universities and they, both in Germany, empha 
and Japan, have neglected it. With respect to this matter the. the so 
German report goes on to say “With the exception of providing | "4tiv« 
the usual systematic instruction in the subject matter offered i 
the Philosophical Faculty, universities have assumed little respom Bef 
sibility for the education of secondary-school teachers. Yet a vety the ed 
large percentage of the graduates of the Philosophical Foam throwi 
enter the teaching profession. These teachers and administrative) #tithm 
officers in the secondary schools and in the ministerial offices att) becaus 
not trained to be critical of their own teaching procedures or the | doctrit 
contents of the courses they offer. Teaching goes on from zeae Japan | 
tion to generation untouched by the results of pedagogical research) ™§ an 
and educational experimentation in other countries. fy epecis 

“It is recommended that the universities assume responsibility 
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ircum. | and administrative officers for the school system. To discharge 
eas of | these responsibilities fully, it is recommended that universities 
establish a separate pedagogical faculty for the teaching of the 
half of | professional subject matter required by the future teachers in the 
school | secondary schools. Consideration should also be given to the es- 
ols be | tablishment of institutes for the study of educational matters of 
ration | all sorts, for the training of research workers in the field of peda- 
gogy, and for the publication of reports and treaties on the philos- 
vers, q | ophy and practice of education.” 
en set -‘-Lhe Japanese report after pointing out the lack of professional 
snts in ) preparation of teachers by the colleges concluded that “The 
11 ani | changes to be suggested in the provisions for work in education 
ho are | in higher institutions, particularly in universities, will require 
ties of ) careful study. It is recommended that a commission be appointed 
tion jg | consisting of representatives of universities, and also of teachers 
and other educational officials, to consider fully the ways in 
t leag Which the universities may develop the leadership which it is 
. com | their province to exert, no less in this field than in those already 
occupied. 
hers is) Such a commission, we believe, might profitably consider these 
; points: the enlargement of programs for the preparation of students 
is task| Who enter teaching or school administration; provision for more 
rmany_ emphasis on learning, child development, tests and measurement, 
er the the social foundations of education, the curriculum, and adminis- 
viding | trative problems; research; forums for the discussion of educa- 
red in tonal problems.” 
espot- Before the Educational Missions arrived in Germany and Japan 
a very| the educational staffs of Military Government had gone far toward 
aculty | throwing out of the schools textbooks in history, geography, 
rrative| atithmetic, Latin (Germany) and in ethics and morals (Japan) 
es are, because they were loaded with militaristic and ultranationalistic 
or the doctrines. New textbooks had to be written. The difficulties in 
aa Japan because of complete lack of experience in democratic teach- 
search| ng and in the cooperative preparation of teaching materials was 
especially great. But that was not the end of the difficulty. In 
ibility Germany, for example, new manuscripts for textbooks are now 
srkers,{ #t hand, but due to the shortage of paper only a small portion of 
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them can be printed for some years to come. In both instanges, 
therefore, inadequately prepared teachers have been forced tp 
improvise, which naturally has the tendency to emphasize the 
teacher-dominated school, a situation from which American edp. 
cational authorities in the two countries earnestly hope there 
may be some relief in the early future. 

Both the German and Japanese reports recognize the great of th 
importance of reorienting the adult population of the two countries a 
toward the democratic way of life. Toward this end the Japaner 0 
report recommended that the adult education service of the’ on 
Ministry of Education be revitalized and democratized and that | 
the facilities of the schools, the universities, the libraries, ani) on u 
motion pictures be utilized. harm 

In Germany, where, prior to the Nazi regime, the tradition of} the f 
adult education had been strong for a number of years, especially | teach 
in the urban centers, the program has now been revived in th is to 
publicly supported Volkshochshule, and in certain voluntay) ... 
organizations including the churches, trade unions, and politica! serve 
parties. The educational mission was pleased at the progress already} lance 
made but recommended that greater attention be given to current| as th 
economic and social problems, to the discussion method as againg| Ge 
lecturing, to the extension of the system to the rural areas, @) other 
enlisting the interests of the universities in the program, andt the h 
the preparation of adult education leaders. versit 

The reports of both missions give appropriate attention to the freed 
field of higher education. In Japan there are both public aml to wi 
private colleges, with considerable variation in standards. “Some| highe: 
governmental agency’’ so the report declares “should be responsible} The t 
for approving the initial establishment of such institutions and for, been | 
seeing that the required standards are maintained.” It is assume of cor 
that adequate funds for the public institutions will be forthcoming) the tr 
but the private institutions are in a serious condition and neal to ga 
funds over and above tuition fees from individuals or from publi, they s 
funds. In the opinion of the mission the curriculum of Japanese) are un 
institutions of higher education offers “too little opportunity fot) needs 
general education, too early and too narrow a specialization, aml] may « 
too great a vocational emphasis. . . . In the field of the socillj tespor 
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stanoes, | sciences especially, Japan needs to make up for much that has 
ced to | been lost over the last twenty years.” The mission also called on 
ize the | the institutions of higher education to place greater emphasis on 
an edy | the development of medical education, research, new fields of 
> there | learning such as journalism, labor relations, and public administra- 
tion and especially to “play a leading part in bringing the people 
> great | of the nation to a helpful cooperation with the other peoples of the 
yuntries | world.” 
ypanee_ ~=-« One warning sounded by the Japanese mission seems worthy of 
of the! further attention, namely, the importance of academic freedom in 
nd that } the institutions of higher education. “The barrier of restraint 
28, | on university faculties is easy to set up in any nation, and most 
"harmful during a period of war. A recovery of spirit, therefore, is 
tion of | the first and greatest need today in Japan’s higher institutions of 
yecially| teaching and research. One sure way to preserve academic freedom 
in the, is to give authority to the faculties themselves in academic affairs. 
luntay| .. . If an institution of higher learning is worthy of freedom to 
olitial| serve society, it is worthy of freedom from intellectual surveil- 
already! lance. . . . The aims of trade and higher learning are as distinct 
current} as those of Church and State, and must be kept so.” 
agains} | German universities, all of which receive public support, on the 
eas, other hand as the German mission points out, were, prior to 19 33s 
and ty the home of Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit. The affairs of the uni- 
versities have been so thoroughly in the hands of the faculties, a 
to the, freedom they now enjoy once more, as to raise some question as 
ic a’ to whether they have always been aware of emerging needs in 
“‘Some| higher education such as engineering and commercial education. 
onsible| The traditional faculties in German universities for centuries have 
ind for, been Philosophy, Theology, Law, and Medicine. “Scholars should, 
sumel! of course,” so the report declares “be sufficiently removed from 
oming/ the transient and disturbing preoccupations of contemporary life 
i need to gain the perspective required for criticism and analysis. But 
public, they should not be so detached from the life of the time that they 
panes| are unconscious of, or fail to adapt their programs to, the emergent 
ity for) needs of society. In a democracy, where the structure of society 
n, aij may change rapidly, educational institutions must be especially 
sociil/ responsive to contemporary needs.” 
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The mission then recommended “that the German universities 
and higher schools investigate the needs for new types of advanced 
instruction required by emerging vocational and professional groups 
and make provision for it on an equivalent status with the traditional 
courses of study.” It also recommended that advisory bodies 
broadly representative of social groups other than educators be 
appointed by the various ministries of education to advise the 
faculty of each university and higher school concerning ways in 
which the curriculum should be modified to adapt it more closely 
and more immediately to changing social conditions. 

As is now clear from what has been said the two missions, in 
most instances, made similar recommendations with respect to 
educational conditions of similar character in the two countries, 
This is, of course, clear evidence of the fact that in our country 
where legally all kinds of diversity in educational theory and 


practice is possible there has come about through the processes of | 


educational inquiry, meetings of educational associations and 
conferences a remarkable degree of unity of thought and practice 
which perhaps the missions may naturally have been inclined to 
think would be good for others as well as ourselves. 

On one point, where, of course, the conditions in the two 
countries are by no means identical, the two missions took some- 


what different attitudes, namely, the matter of teaching religion | 


in the public schools. In the German report after pointing out 


that 96 percent of the population in the American Zone of Germany , 


belong to the two religious groups, Catholic and Evangelical, and 
that the great majority of these desire religious instruction in the 
schools either in separate schools conducted according to the tenets 
of these two faiths, confessional schools, or in community schools 
with separate religious instruction for Catholics and Protestants 


respectively. The mission observed that the question “will be / 
decided by the German people themselves through democratic 


processes.” 

The Japanese report, on the other hand, after acknowledging 
the contribution of religion to a democratic way of life recommends 
“the discontinuance, in the public schools, of partisan teaching, 
political or religious.” 
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The two reports also differ considerably as to the character of 
material included in them. For example, the German report de- 
scribes at some length the destruction of school and university 
buildings in the war, the lack of textbooks and teaching materials, 
the lack of food, clothing, housing, fuel and, in general, the low 
level of economic life as being very substantial deterrents to the 
development of education. The same situation exists in Japan but 
is referred to more or less incidentally in the report, it being 
assumed no doubt that the reader is familiar with this situation. 

There are also certain subjects that are treated in the German 
report which did not call for separate discussion in the Japanese 
report. Chief among these is perhaps the statement on youth groups 
and activities which Hitler diverted into evil channels but which 
today hold so much promise for the permanent reorientation of 
the German people. 

Likewise, there is a unique feature of the Japanese report which 
| has called forth much discussion, namely, the bold but thoroughly 
justified recommendation as to the Japanese written language. The 
report points out the fact “that the memorization of the Kanji 
in which the Japanese language is largely written, places an ex- 
cessive burden on the pupils” with the result that pupils leaving 
the elementary schools “have trouble in reading common materials 
such as daily newspapers and popular magazines.” Inasmuch as 
85 percent of the population terminates its education at the end 
of the elementary school, the implications of this situation for the 
building up of democratic attitudes and practices are very evident. 
Even the Japanese have recognized the importance of some kind 
of language reform. The mission while recognizing the delicacy 
of advising on so intimate a matter as the language of a people 
nevertheless out of “a deep sense of duty” expressed the firm 
opinion “‘that in time Kanji should be wholly abandoned in the 
popular written languages and that a phonetic system should be 
adopted.’ Such a system the mission was convinced would greatly 
facilitate the learning process and would thus lend itself to the 
growth of democratic citizenship and international understanding. 

The Japanese report also gave appropriate consideration to the 
course in ethics and morals which has been a prominent part of 
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their school curriculum and which, of late years, was prostituted 
to the end of creating an obedient citizenry. The course in morals 
has naturally been suspended by our military government and the 
problem remains as to what should be substituted for it. The 
mission was evidently not much impressed with the need for 
separate course in this subject pointing out that “where teachers 
are well prepared, are independent minded, are loyal from love, 
and have few enough students per teacher to individualize instrug. 
tion, ethical training tends to take care of itself, informing each 
pedagogical part with the spirit of the whole.” If, however, 
morals and ethics are to be taught as a separate course it was 
recommended that it emphasize genuine equality, good sportsman. 
ship in politics, and good example in national life. 

While each report was in effect directed to both American military 
government in the two countries and to the Japanese and German 
people respectively, the German report singled out certain ftecom- 
mendations to be made directly to the administration of military 
government. These recommendations included the gradwal transfer 
of authority in educational matters to German officials with veto 
powers reserved in certain fields, the enlargement of the American 
educational staff in Germany, the release of school and university 
buildings, now used for military purposes, and the lifting of 
restrictions on the importation of books, paper, journals, and all 
instruments of culture, and the continuance of the present appropri- 
ation through the War Department of assistance to German 
education including educational experts and documentary films. 

There is also in the German report what amounts to a direct 
_ appeal to the American people through voluntary organizaticns to 
supplement governmental appropriations by private funds with 
which to bring “‘carefully selected German students, teachers, and 
other cultural leaders to the United States for a period of training.” 
Attention is also called to the tremendous need in Germany for 
books and other teaching materials which can be supplied through 
voluntary groups. All of these efforts, so the German report states, 
may well be coordinated through a voluntary body set up im 
Washington. 

While the two reports recognize the immense difficulties con- 
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fronting American Military Government in lending assistance to 
the reorientation of the German and Japanese peoples in the 
democratic way of life through their respective educational 
systems, they agree that nothing is more important to the develop- 
ment of these two nations and more fundamental to the peace of 
the world. \ 

They agree, too, that there is real hope in both situations. 
Japanese children are bright and alert. German students are 


_ hungry for contacts with the outside world and for release from 


the intellectual imprisonment of the past thirteen years. Therefore, 
as the German report concludes, despite difficulties of every kind, 
giritual and physical, “there is no reason to despair of the fruit- 
fulness of the task of reorientation upon which we are embarked.” 





SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE | thee 
UNITED STATES EDUCATION MISSION } %2' 


TO JAPAN! _ 
The United States Education Mission, consisting of twenty-seven > 
representatives of American education under the chairmanship of : 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, in the process of preparing this repon, | 77 | 
spent the month of March in Japan consulting with the officers of deepe 
the Education Division of the Civil Information and Education | SU 
Section, General Headquarters, SCAP, with a committee of | but ¢ 
Japanese educators appointed by the Minister of Education of | beet 
Japan, and with other representatives of the schools and of various th 
walks of life in Japan. This report to the Supreme Commander a 
for the Allied Powers is presented upon the basis of the delibera- eo : 
tions by the members of the Mission.” ate 


The Mission recognizes the necessity for the original negative | life. I 
directives, such as those eradicating militarism and nationalistic e 
Shintoism from the schools, but it has concentrated chiefly upon all th 
positive proposals. In so doing it has sought to aid the Japanese an 
to set for themselves the conditions for reestablishing a sound Pl 


ae ; 00 
educational system within their culture. 
Tue Arms AND CoNTENT OF JAPANESE EDUCATION rewrit 

a mor 


A highly centralized educational system, even if it is not caught On th 
in the net of ultra-nationalism and militarism, is endangered by a 


1 Reprinted from Department of State Publication 2579, Far Eastern Series and re 
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the evils that accompany an intrenched bureaucracy. Decentraliza- 
J tion is necessary in order that teachers may be freed to develop 
professionally under guidance, without regimentation. They, in 
turn, may then do their part in the development of free Japanese 
citizens. 
- To this end, knowledge must be acquired that is broader than 
any available in a single prescribed textbook or manual, and 
“ deeper than can be tested by stereotyped examinations. A cur- 
_ ficulum consists not merely of an accepted body of knowledge, 
but of the pupils’ physical and mental activities; it takes into 
_ account their differing backgrounds and abilities. It should there- 
fore be set up through cooperative action involving teachers, calling 
on their experience and releasing their creative talents. 
} Morals, which in Japanese education occupy a separate place, 
and have tended to promote submissiveness, should be differently 
construed and should interpenetrate all phases of a free people’s 
life. Manners that encourage equality, the give-and-take of demo- 
cratic government, the ideal of good workmanship in daily life— 
all these are morals in the wider sense. They should be developed 
and practiced in the varied program and activities of the democratic 
school. 

Books in the fields of geography and history will have to be 
rewritten to recognize mythology for what it is, and to embody 
aght a more objective viewpoint in textbooks and reference materials. 
py 00 the lower levels more use should be made of the community 
— and local resources; at the higher levels competent scholarship 
ens and research should be encouraged in various ways. 

The program in health instruction and physical education is 

basic to the educational program as a whole. Medical examina- 

| tions, instruction in nutrition and public health, the extension of 

| the physical education and recreation program to the university 

level, and the replacement of equipment as rapidly as possible are 
recommended. 

At all levels vocational education should be emphasized. A 

| variety of vocational experiences is needed under well trained staff 

members, with an emphasis on technology and its supporting acts 

_ and sciences. The contributions of artisans and workers should 
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find a place in the social studies program, and opportunities for 
originality and creativity should be provided. 


LancuaGe REFORM 


The problem of the written language is fundamental to al] 
modifications in educational practice. While any change in the 
form of a language must come from within the nation, the stimulus 
for such change may come from any source. Encouragement may 
be given to those who recognize the value of language reform, 
not only to the educational program, but also to the development 
of the Japanese people throughout future generations. 

It is recommended that some form of Romaji be brought into 
common use. It is proposed that a language commission made up 
of Japanese scholars, educational leaders and statesmen be formed 
promptly in order that a comprehensive program may be announced 
within a reasonable period. In addition to deciding the form of 
Romaji to be chosen, this commission would have the following 
functions: (1) to assume the responsibility for coordinating the 
program of language reform during the transitional stages; (2) to 
formulate a plan for introducing Romaji into the schools and into 
the life of the community and nation through newspapers, pefi- 
odicals, books, and other writings; and, (3) to study the means 
of bringing about a more democratic form of the spoken language. 
The commission might, in time, grow into a national language 
institute. 

The need for a single and efficient medium of written com- 
munication is well recognized, and the time for taking this mo 
mentous step is perhaps more favorable now than it will be for 
many years to come. Language should be a highway and not a 
barrier. Within Japan itself, and across national borders, this 
highway should be open for the transmission of knowledge and 
ideas in the interest of a better world understanding. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION AT THE 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY LEVELS 


The principle is‘accepted that, for the purposes of democratic 
education, control of the schools should be widely dispersed rather 
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than highly centralized as at present. The observance of cere- 
monies in the reading of the Imperial Rescript and obeisances to 
the Imperial Portrait in the schools are regarded as undesirable. 
The Ministry of Education, under the proposals of the Mission, 
would have important duties to perform in providing technical aid 
and professional counsel to the schools, but its direct control over 
local schools would be greatly curtailed. 

In order to provide for greater participation by the people at 
local and prefectural levels, and to remove the schools from the 
administrative control by representatives of the Minister of Home 
Affairs at the local level, it is proposed to create educational 
agencies elected by popular vote, at both local and prefectural 
levels. Such agencies would be granted considerable power in the 
approval of schools, the licensing of teachers, the selection of 
textbooks—power now centralized in the Ministry of Education. 

There is proposed an upward revision of compulsory education 
in schools to be tax-supported, coeducational and tuition-free, such 
education to cover nine years of schooling, or until the boy or 
girl reaches the age of sixteen. It is further proposed that the first 
six years be spent in primary school as at present, and the next 
three years in a “lower secondary school” to be developed through 
merging and modifying the many kinds of schools which those 
completing primary school may now enter. These schools should 
provide general education for all, including vocational and edu- 
cational guidance, and should be flexible enough to meet individual 
differences in the abilities of the pupils. It is proposed further that 
a three-year “upper secondary school” be established, free of 
tuition costs, in time to be coeducational, and providing varied 
opportunities for all who wish to continue their education. 

Together, the lower and upper secondary schools would con- 
tinue the varied functions of other tax-supported schools now at 
this level: higher elementary schools, girls’ high schools, prepar- 
atory courses, vocational schools, and youth schools. Graduation 
from the upper secondary schools would be made a condition of 
entrance to institutions of higher learning. 

Private schools under the proposal would retain full freedom, 
except that they would be expected to conform to the minimum 
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standards necessary to assure ready transfer by the pupil from 
one school to another, whether public or private. 


TEACHING AND THE EpucaTION OF TEACHERS 


In order that the newer aims of education may be achieved, 
teaching methods emphasizing memorization, conformity and 4 
vertical system of duties and loyalties should be modified to 
encourage independent thinking, the development of personality, 
and the rights and responsibilities of democratic citizenship. The 
teaching of morals, for example, should be less by precept than 
by instruction deriving from experiences in concrete situations in 
school and community. 

A program for the reeducation of teachers should be set up to 
further the adoption of democratic methods in the transitional | of Ed 
period. Suggestions are made for a program which will gradually | art, ar 
merge into one of in-service education. ofthe 

Normal schools should be modified so as to provide the kinds | 7, 
of teachers needed. They should admit students only after com | 4 . 
pletion of a course in the upper secondary school equivalent in os 
standards to that of the present middle school, thus eliminating | |, 
the normal preparatory courses. The reorganized normal schools, | 
all more nearly at the level of the higher normal schools, should | Hemoc: 
become four-year institutions; they would continue general edu | 
cation and provide adequate professional training for teachers i in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Other institutions for preparing teachers for certification, % ft 
whether private or tax-supported, should satisfy teacher-training | 4... 
standards equivalent to those of the reorganized normal schools. 


3 5 Tre ak Eo 


tion nec 


School administrators and supervisors should have a professional though 
education equivalent to that for teachers and should have, im 
addition, such special preparation as will fit them for their assigned a. 
duties. 

Universities and other higher institutions should develop facilities deca 
for advanced study on the part of teachers and administrators; | | 
they should promote research and exert educational leadership. ‘| 4.-. ‘ 
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from Aputt EpucatTion 


During this period of crisis for the Japanese people, adult 
education is of paramount importance, for a democratic State 
places much responsibility on each citizen. 

The schools are but one agency for adult education, but through 
nda parent-teacher activities, evening and extension classes for adults, 
d t0 | and the opening of buildings to a variety of community activities, 
lity, ' adult education may be fostered. 

The | Another important institution for adult education is the public 
than | library. It is recommended that central public libraries, with 
branches, be established in the larger cities, and that appropriate 
| arrangements be made for library service in all prefectures. The 
P © | appointment of a director of public library service in the Ministry 
‘onal of Education would facilitate this program. Museums of science, 
mally art, and industry may serve educational purposes paralleling those 
., | of the library. 
ans | In addition, organizations of all kinds, including community 
. | and professional societies, labor unions, and political groups, should 
it iD | be helped to use effectively the techniques of forum and discussion. 
tmM§ | In the furtherance of these ends, the present adult education 
O0ls, | services of the Ministry of Education should be vitalized and 


pe  democratized. 


rs in HicHer EpucaTIon 


._ | For a period of years following the first world war currents 
0%) | of liberal thought were fostered largely by men and women 
| educated in the colleges and universities of Japan. Higher educa- 

| tion now has the opportunity of again setting a standard of free 
thought, bold inquiry, and hopeful action for the people. To fulfil 
these purposes, higher education should become an opportunity 
for the many, not a privilege of the few. In order to increase the 
opportunities for liberal education at higher levels, it would be 
 , desirable to liberalize to a considerable extent the curricula of the 

7 preparatory schools (Koto Gakko) leading to the universities and 
* “| those of the more specialized colleges (Semmon Gakko), so that a 
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general college training would becomemore widely available. This ~ 
would lead, on the one hand,to university study, and, on the other, TE 
to specialized training at the semi-professional level such as is | 
provided by the Semmon Gakko, but rounded out with training 
of broader cultural and social significance. 


In addition to providing more colleges, it is proposed that more The 
universities be established according to a considered plan. Some | 
governmental agency should be responsible for supervising the a 


establishment of higher institutions and the maintenance of the 
requirements first set down. Except for examining the qualifications os 
of a proposed institution of higher education before it is permitted | 
to open its doors, and assuring that these initial requirements are e 
met, the governmental agency should have practically no control 
over institutions of higher education. The institutions should be 
entirely free in all respects to pursue their objectives in the manner 
which they themselves deem best. 

Establishment of economic and academic freedom for faculties 
in institutions of higher education is of primary importance. To fond: 
this end, it is recommended that the present civil service plan Ger: 
be discontinued. ; 

For the student, the freedom which should be guaranteed is their 
freedom of access, on the basis of merit, to all levels of higher ; "P* 
studies. Financial help should be given, in order that further’ 4 


education may be positively assured for talented men and women | Secret 
unable to study on their own resources. Freedom of access to ou 
higher institutions should be provided immediately for all women} 2 7 
now prepared for advanced study; steps should be taken also to} Georg 
improve the earlier training of women. ol 
The extension of libraries, research facilities, and institutes #| Henry 
recommended; such agencies can make invaluable contributions to Ten 
the public welfare during the period of reconstruction and beyond, } F#! ; 
Attention needs to be given to the improvement of professional | Reini, 
education in fields such as medicine, school administration, journal : Yorl 
evere 


ism, labor relations, and public administration. A special com | Ken 
mission is recommended for the study of the whole question of} [wre 
medicine and public health. CIO 








SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES EDUCATION MISSION 
TO GERMANY’ 


The Mission was accompanied by Eugene N. Anderson rep- 
resenting the Department of State. In Germany Dr. John W. 
Taylor, Chief, Education and Religious Affairs Branch, Office of 
United States Military Government, and members of his staff 
assisted the Mission in facilitating the necessary contacts. 

These experts in various fields of education were invited by 
the Department of State and the War Department, upon request 
of the War Department and after clearance with the Office of 
Military Government in Germany, to observe and evaluate the 
educational program of the United States Military Government 
in Germany. During their one-month stay they travelled through 
the American Zone and were given full opportunity to visit 
various schools and educational institutions and to discuss the most 
fundamental problems with American officials as well as with 
German educators, administrators, and students. After concluding 
their trip the members of the Mission laid down their major 
impressions and findings in a report which represents their views 


1 Made public at Washington by the Hon. William Benton, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, the Hon. Robert Patterson, ry 
of War, and Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Deputy Military Governor, Office 
of Military Government for Germany in Berlin. 

2 The Mission was composed of the following members: 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education, Chairman. 


, Bess Goodykoontz, Director, Division of Elementary Education, United 





States Office of Education. 

Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Paul M. Limbert, President, YMCA College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Earl J. McGrath, Dean, University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

cae Niebuhr, Professor, Union Theological Seminary, New York, New 

ork. 

Reverend Felix Newton Pitt, Secretary, Catholic School Board, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Lawrence Rogin, Director of Education, Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, New York. 

T. V. Smith, Professor, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Helen C. White, Professor, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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on problems basic to the progress of German reorientation and 

which contains a great number of specific recommendations. A 

summary of these recommendations is appended hereto. 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. lmportance of Educational Program 


The United States should continue to encourage and use edy- 


cation in the widest sense to attain its major purpose in Germany, 


—~ 


namely the development of a democratic and peaceful way of 


life. The reeducation of the German people is an undertaking of 
the greatest magnitude. It can be successful only if the Germans 
draw upon their own resources and themselves exercise initiative, 
The occupying powers should continue to give them guidance, 


encouragement, and material aid in this undertaking. The Mission 


believes that the United States must regard this responsibility as 
a long-term task in view of the conditions prevailing in Germany, 

The Mission recognizes that reeducation can be effective only 
in an economy which offers hope to the Germans that the present 
obstacles to material security will be overcome. It recognizes also 
that formal education is only one aspect of the total educational 





problem. In addition to the school, the home, the churches, youth | 
organizations, and other institutions play an important part in | 


forming attitudes and promoting ideals. 
The program of reeducation is faced with the consequences of | 
twelve years of Nazi rule and of total defeat. The vagaries of 


war’s destruction are especially apparent in the physical condition 


of the various educational institutions of the United States Zone. _ 
Even where school buildings have escaped fire and bomb, all too | 


often they are still unavailable for educational purposes because 
of requisitioning. The shortage of coal threatens the very pos 
sibility of keeping educational institutions open in really cold 
weather. The loss of books is incalculable. Lack of paper, though 
perhaps the most crucial, is but one example of an almost complete 
dearth of every possible teaching aid at every level. Moreover, the 
schools must educate their students, augmented by displaced per- 
sons, expellees and a backlog of war veterans, with a professional 
personnel inadequate in both quality and quantity. 
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2. Elementary and Secondary Schools 


In view of the fact that class distinctions are still emphasized 
in the very organization of the school, elementary, secondary and 
yocational schools should be united to form a comprehensive 
school system for all children and youth below the university 
level. All secondary schools should be tuition-free so that attend- 


| ance will no longer be limited to the privileged. In both the 
' elementary and secondary schools there should be a common 


curriculum, with opportunities for increasing specialization in the 
upper grades. The most important change needed in all German 
schools is a change in the whole concept of the social sciences, 
which should contribute perhaps the major share to the develop- 
ment of democratic citizenship. School life in all its phases must 


- be so organized as to provide experience in democratic living. The 


sharp shift in job opportunities has intensified a need for vocational 
guidance as a regular service of the educational system. The usual 
school program should also be extended to make provision for 
the needs of children under six, and of older children during out- 
of-school hours. School feeding and rest programs should also be 
included as needed. 


3. Teacher Training 

Since denazification in our zone was carried out with such 
initial severity that more than half of all teachers were removed, 
former teachers who are almost certain to be exonerated by the 
denazification tribunals should be reemployed on probationary 


, status. The interest of women in teaching should be encouraged. 


The vital place of elementary teachers in the educational system 
of Germany must be recognized by higher salaries and by the 


| requirement of a higher general standard of education. German 


universities should accept the responsibility for developing better 
methods and practices in both the elementary and secondary 
schools and for the professional training of secondary school 
teachers, research workers and administrative officers. Special 
lecturers and consultants from the United States and other demo- 
cratic countries could help to broaden the outlook of prospective 
teachers. Candidates for teaching should also learn at first hand 
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the spirit and attitude of democracy by observation of the schools 
established for the children of United States personnel in Germany, 
and whenever possible, through study in democratic countries, 4 
comprehensive national organization open to teachers of all levels 
and fields should be created and eventually establish international 
affiliations. 


4. Universities and Higher Education 


Young men and women having the initiative and energy to 
rebuild the universities and adapt them more closely to the needs 


of present-day life in Germany should be given positions of | 


responsibility. Students should be drawn from all levels of society; 


financial assistance should be provided for those who have the | 


ability but lack the means to study at a higher institution. Broadly 
representative advisory bodies should be appointed to advise con- 
cerning ways in which the curriculum should be modified to adapt 
it more closely to changing social conditions. All universities and 
higher schools should include within each curriculum the essential 
elements of general education for responsible citizenship and for 
an understanding of the contemporary world. German universities 


and higher schools should also provide for new types of advanced | 
instruction required by emerging vocational and professional | 
groups. Extra-curricular activities such as informal discussion 
groups and student government should be inaugurated to provide _ 


practical experience with the processes of democracy. 


5. Youth Activities 


The youth activities program which aims to provide for a 
constructive use of leisure time and training in democratic ways 


should be expanded. Voluntary associations of young people should _ 
assume a larger degree of self-direction and enrich their programs, _ 


which should include political education of a nonpartisan and 
realistic character. There should be provision for cooperation 
among the various groups through cultural and recreational pro- 
grams and in community-wide committees. Youth committees 
should stimulate the formation of new groups, secure all available 
resources, and develop vigorous programs of leadership training. 
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6. Adult Education 


Adult education programs should place greater emphasis upon 
current economic and social problems in national and international 
affairs, and the discussion method should be given a much more 
important role. Administrators should not confine their work to 
the people’s colleges, but should assist in developing the educa- 
tional programs of trade unions, youth groups, churches and other 
organizations. University extension programs should also be en- 
couraged. Adult education should reach out into the village and 
rural areas. Extensive use should be made of documentary films, 


especially those which demonstrate the functioning of democratic 


institutions, and of radio programs such as round-table discussions 


| and forums. 


7. Administrative Controls 


It is hoped that the whole program for education will become 
subject more and more to interzonal review and consultation. 
The Mission recommends the policy of patience and firmness 
which United States authorities maintain on educational and other 
cultural issues. We should continue to admit no compromise in 


| setting as objectives for the German people the ideals of freedom 
_ of teaching, freedom of private and public expression, and freedom 


of publication. The Germans have been promised the ultimate 
unity of their nation, and that includes the unity of their cultural 


| life. There is no desire to restore centralized control of education, 


but it may eventually be desirable to establish a German central 
office of education, not for control but for ready dissemination of 
information and for the management of exchange of foreign 
students and other service enterprises. The administration of 
education in the United States Zone is now and should remain a 
function of the three Lander. There should, however, be extended 
cooperation among the Land educational officials, perhaps includ- 
ing the establishment, with United States assistance, of a joint 


| institution for educational research and service. 


The Education and Religious Affairs Branch of Military Gov- 
emment, in addition to its advisory function, must necessarily 
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have the right of veto over undemocratic proposals of the Lang 
education ministries. The limited staff in all phases of the infor. 
mational and educational program have done a remarkable ; 
under the most difficult circumstances. But if the educational task 
is at once the hardest and most important task facing Mili 
Government in Germany today, as has been said repeatedly 
the most responsible officials, there should be available not only 
more adequate staff but educational counsel and advice of the 
highest character. The Educational and Religious Affairs Branch 
should be doubled in size and civilianized as far as possible, It | 
should have the status of a division in the Office of Military | 
Government, its head reporting directly to the Deputy Military | 
Governor. It is also recommended that the Department of State 
and the War Department appoint a continuing advisory committee | the we 
of interested and competent persons with which the two depan- _ aid to 


ments may consult on matters of major educational policy and | agencic 
operations. 
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8. American Aid to Germany wher Cc 
a. Allocation of facilities and equipment. to stud 


It is recommended that every effort be made by the United | and ott 
States Army and any other agencies involved to make adequate | of pub 
space available for teaching, and for living accommodations in | throngt 
university communities. Policies with regard to paper rationing 0cept 
should be reexamined with the purpose of allocating a larger | purchas 
proportion to books and scholarly journals; and restrictions on 
the importation of books, paper, journals and other instruments | 
of culture should be modified. Materials and equipment for the ’ 
production and distribution of educational films should be released, 

The program of Army Assistance to German Youth, whereby 
resources are made available for informal sports and culturd 
activities, should be continued. 

b. Revival of cultural contacts. 

The United States has a unique opportunity to influence the | 
fundamental reorientation of the German educational program if 
the direction of democratic goals and procedures. The Govem- 
ment of the United States should continue its present program of 
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educational aid to Germany in the form of American publications 
. | and documentary films, the dispatch of educational experts to 
| Germany, and the maintenance of information centers. The 
for this program, which is making an impact upon the cultural life 
of Germany in ways that will strengthen the latent forces of 
democracy, should remain at least at its present size. It is recom- 
mended that this program be supplemented by the provision of 
funds for bringing carefully selected German students, teachers, 
and other cultural leaders to the United States for a period of 
training. The provisions of the Fulbright Law relating to student 
| and teacher exchanges should be extended to Germany as soon 
| as possible. 
__ A voluntary body should be set up in Washington to coordinate 
\ the work of individuals and private organizations in educational 
art- aid to Germany and to serve as a liaison with the governmental 
and | agencies concerned. This coordinating body should serve as a 
| clearing house for information and should secure the assistance 
| of private organizations in recruiting personnel for teaching and 
| other cultural work in Germany, in making it possible for Germans 
| to study in the United States, and in providing quantities of books 
ited | and other materials of educational value. The private exchange 
uate | Of publications and other materials should also be coordinated 
s in | through a central agency. This agency should have authority to 
ning accept contributions to a fund which would enable Germans to 
rget | purchase cultural materials in the United States. 
} On 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES — 
NovEMBER 12—DECEMBER 15, 1946 


Prepared by the Editorial Assistant, Division of Intercourse and Education resolu 
Tue Unirep NAatIoNs | bers o 
General Assembly—The second part of the Assembly’s first session “a ‘ 


formally ended at 12:43 a.m. on December 16. Since conveni ; 
at Flushing Meadow Park, New York, on October 23 member ot 
ship in the United Nations rose to 55 through the admission of i. 
Afghanistan, Iceland, Siam, and Sweden. The Assembly approved | et 
agreements for eight trusteeship territories and established the Dine 
Trusteeship Council. Five nations administering the eight tert | ¢. i 
tories (Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, and the United | The 
Kingdom), and five other nations comprise the Council. China, 
the U.S.S.R., and the United States are members by reason of | permar 
their holding permanent seats in the Security Council; Iraq and | ¢ 4 
Mexico were elected by the Assembly for three-year terms. The 
Assembly rejected the Union of South Africa’s proposal to annex ‘ 
Southwest Africa and requested the Union to submit a United si 
Nations trusteeship agreement for the territory. The Assembly | sober 
also approved the establishment of two more specialized agencies | soccion 
of the United Nations—the International Refugee Organization | 7, 
and the World Health Organization. It elected Belgium, Colombia, abner 
and Syria to the Security Council to replace the three natioii) jo, of 
ending one-year terms (Egypt, Mexico, and the Netherlands), Monge 
and filled six expiring memberships in the Economic and Social | 5, Au, 
Council by reelecting the United States and Lebanon and — (ie diac 
the Netherlands, Turkey, Venezuela, and White Russia to fill | Bulgari 
seats vacated by Colombia, Greece, the Ukraine, and Yugoslavia, ie in 
The Assembly adopted by acclamation a resolution on general) 4, 
regulation and reduction of armaments which calls for “inter July 12 
national control of atomic energy and other modern scientifi€| 5, ‘to , 
discoveries to insure their use only for peaceful purposes,” and) 4 6,1) , 
lists as an objective the prohibition of such weapons. (For text | 31, 19. 
of resolution, see New York Times, Dec. 13.) One resolution) pono: 
adopted noted India’s charges of racial discrimination agaifst} i, 4p. , 
Indians in the Union of South Africa, stated that the Union’ apon b 
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treatment of the Indian minority should conform to the United 
Nations Charter, and asked the Indian and South African Gov- 
erments to act on the situation in the coming year. Another 
tion | resolution receiving unanimous endorsement called upon all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations “to put an immediate end to religious 
and so-called racial persecutions and discriminations.” A resolu- 
SiN | tion barring Spain from membership in the United Nations or 
ning \ participation in conferences or activities arranged by the United 
bet." Nations or its agencies as long as the Franco regime remains in 
0! power and calling upon all Members of the United Nations to 
ved | recall Ambassadors or Ministers Plenipotentiary accredited to 
= | that government was adopted. (See New York Times, Dec. 10, 
tt | for text.) 
ited | The question of a site for the United Nations was decided on 
uma, December 14 when the Assembly voted 46 to 7 to accept for its 
a of anent headquarters the six-block tract along the East River 
and | from 42d to 48th Street in New York City which John D. Rocke- 
The | feller, Jr., offered as a gift to the United Nations. The Assembly 
me approved the United Nations budget for 1946 and 1947, the sums 
uted being $19,390,000 and $27,740,000 respectively, and fixed Sep- 
nbl tember 16, 1947, for its next meeting. During the New York 
session, the Assembly took final action on 73 different subjects. 
The Security Council—At a meeting on November 29, the Council 
nbia, unanimously approved an Assembly resolution asking reexamina- 
HOM | tion of the membership applications of Albania, Ireland, Outer 
ids), | Mongolia, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan, which the Council rejected 
~~ on August 29. Meetings on December 11 and 12 were given over 
“ti§ ‘to discussion of the Greek Government's charge that Albania, 
? ™ | Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were responsible for the troubled situa- 
avid: ‘tion in northern Greece. 
wt | Atomic Energy Commission—At its first plenary session since 
"| July 14 the Commission on November 13 decided by a vote of 
10 to o, with the Soviet Union and Poland abstaining, to make 
full report of its progress to the Security Council by December 
tet 31, 1946. In an address to the Commission on December 5, 
1108 | Bernard M. Baruch, the United States member, outlined a program 
ainst’ in the form of resolutions which he asked be studied and acted 
ons} upon by the Commission and that the position taken by each 
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nation represented in the Commission be recorded in the 
for the Security Council. (For text, see New York Times, Dec. 6) | 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiag. 
tion—This specialized agency of the United Nations held its firg 
general conference in Paris, November 19—December 10, 1946, 
Of the 44 countries represented, 28 whose governments had 
formally accepted membership in UNESCO had the right to vote, 
These were: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Ching 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Egypt, France, 
Greece, India, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States, ) 
and Venezuela. The United States delegation of ten was headal 4 5» 
by the Hon. William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State. (For | #59 
list, see Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 382, Oct ship to 
27, 1946). Dr. Julian Huxley of Great Britain, who had been “M8 
Secretary-General of the Preparatory Committee of UNESCO, | ill fiv . 
was elected Director-General for a two-year term. Dr. Huxley | 9% 
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and the 18-man executive board will direct the program adopted, details, 
which stresses mass education and communications. Projects i. 
t 


planned include revision of textbooks, elimination of obstacles t 
the free flow of information, and the rebuilding of destroyed | 
cultural and educational centers. The budget for 1947 was fixed | 
at $6,000,000 and Mexico City was chosen as the site for the 
next general conference. 


Nation: 
ments.’ 
of Gov 
| estitor 
Tue Councit or Foreicgn Ministers tised ir 


The representatives of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, vied the 
the United States, and France (Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Emeit Dec. 9, 
Bevin, James F. Byrnes, and Maurice Couve de Murville) who The | 
met in New York on November 4 concluded their work on thé pasion 
peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Finland which v 
on December 12, turning over to a draft committee the prepat® 
tion of final texts for distribution to the signatories. They are to 
be signed at Paris on February to. Italy will pay $360,000,000 
in reparations—$125,000,000 to Yugoslavia, $105,000,000 t| /he 
Greece, $100,000,000 to the Soviet Union, $25,000,000 to Ethiopia Prepara 
and $5,000,000 to Albania; Rumania and Finland $300,000,000/ he foun 
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each—all to the Soviet Union; Hungary $300,000,000—$200,000,- 
900 to the Soviet Union and $100,000,000 to be divided between 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia; Bulgaria $70,000,000—$45,000,- 
900 to Greece and $25,000,000 to Yugoslavia. Italy’s territorial 
losses include her African colonies, Trieste, the Dodecanese 
|slands, and minor areas that go to Yugoslavia and France; Rumania 
loses Bessarabia to the Soviet Union, but regains Transylvania 
from Hungary, which retains only prewar territory, as does also 
Bulgaria; Finland loses the port and province of Petsamo to the 
Soviet Union. Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel is limited 
as follows: Italy, 185,000, 22,500, and 25,000 respectively; 
Rumania, 120,000, 5,000, and 8,000; Hungary, 65,000, (no navy) 
and 5,000; Bulgaria, 55,000, 3,500, and 5,200; Finland, 34,000, 
| 400, and 3,000. There are corresponding limitations on weapons, 
ship tonnage, and planes, as well as on border fortifications. Free 
gavigation on the Danube is provided for in the Balkan treaties; 
ill five contain guarantees against racial and religious discrimina- 
| tion and pledges to grant trade equality to all nations. (For fuller 

| details, see New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 12.) 
| The settlement reached in regard to the disposition of Trieste 
| ealls for the establishment of Trieste as a Free Territory under a 
| Governor to be appointed by the Security Council of the United 
Nations “after consultation with the Italian and Yugoslav Govern- 
tthe ments.” Besides the Governor, the regime will have “a Council 
of Government, a Popular Assembly elected by the people of the 
territory, and a Judiciary whose respective powers shall be exer- 
tised in accordance with the provisions of the permanent Statute 
dom, id the Constitution of the Free Territory.” (See New York Times, 

coal Dec. 9, for fuller details.) 

who Lhe Council of Ministers also agreed upon an agenda for dis- 
‘mission of the peace settlements with Germany and Austria, 


gigs? 
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the 
‘lel which will be held at Moscow beginning March 1o. 
a Tue INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
a EMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE, LONDON 


J to The delegations of the 17 governments represented in the 
iopia Preparatory Committee which convened on October 15 to lay 
.,000 | the foundations for the establishment of a World Trade Organiza- 
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tion completed their task on November 27 when they approved | p._: 
draft charter the aim of which is the attainment of higher levels The | 
of employment and the expansion of world trade through reduction | _ 

of trade barriers. It is based mainly on proposals submitted to the Se 
participating nations by the United States. After an interim |. 
drafting committee has cleared up certain technical points, the 

text will be circulated to the 17 governments. The Preparatory Th 
Committee decided to meet again at Geneva on April 8 to review ome 
the charter in the light of possible suggestions by the governments ae 
and to discuss multilateral tariff negotiations among these coup iad E 
tries. The calling of a world trade conference to complete the ie 


r will follow. ee 
charter will follo Minis 
ALBANIA’s RELATIONS WITH THE UNrTED STATES econor 
AND GreaT Britain will le 


The Department of State made public on November 14 the "ens! 
text of a note in which Premier Enver Hoxha of Albania protested | %¥P4 
the recent decision of the United States (see International Cop | * ™l 
ciliation, No. 426, p. 576) to withhold recognition of his regime | 1949: ‘ 
until it accepts certain prewar treaties and agreements betwee 
the two nations. The note accused the State Department of using 
the question of the treaties as “a first-rate obstacle” to establishing | AS 4 
diplomatic relations with his government and said the America | #/0us 
mission to Albania had obstructed achievement of a satisfactory Hoc (C 
settlement. (See New York Times, Nov. 15, for text.) ¢ | Liberal: 

The same issue of The Times gave the text of Premier Hoxha's Yaion, 
communication of November 13 to the Secretary-General of the : ‘ Rum 
United Nations in which he asked the United Nations to order ¢ Uni 
the withdrawal of English warships and minesweepers from Ak *€20 
banian ports and territorial waters “in the interest of k ing 19, Act 
peace.” A British note to Albania on December 9, demanding 
apology and reparation and compensation for damages and casualti 
resulting from unprovoked attacks on British vessels in the linge de 
channel on May 15 and October 22, stated that unless a satis 
reply was received within 14 days, the British Government 
bring the matter to the attention of the Security Council. 







BuLGaRIA 
Formation of a new Fatherland Front Cabinet, with 
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Dimitrov as Premier, was announced at Sofia on November 22. 

| The Cabinet consists of 1o Communists, 5 Agrarians, 2 Socialists, 
; members of the Zveno group, and 1 independent. (See New 
York Times, Nov. 24, for list of members.) 


GERMANY 


The formal agreement for the economic merger of the United 
States and British zones of occupation in Germany, signed in 
New York on December 2 by Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
ind Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary, was made public on 
© the | December 3 together with a joint statement in which the two 
Ministers said they regarded the agreement “a first step in the 
economic unification of Germany as a whole which they hope 
will lead to discussions with the other occupying powers for the 
4 the tension of these or similar arrangements to the other zones of 
reste | ecupation.”” Effective January 1, 1947, the program outlined aims 
“Co. | making this area of Germany self-sustaining by the end of 
1949. (For full details see text in New York Times, Dec. 4.) 


wa Tue Rumanian Exections 


shiny | As a result of elections held November 19, the standing of the 

(various parties in the new one-house Parliament will be: Soviet 
bloc (Communists, Ploughman’s Front, Socialists, and dissident 
Liberals) 348 seats; National Peasant, 32; Hungarian Popular 
yxha’y Union, 29; National Liberals, 3; National Peasant Democrats, 
of the |» Rumanian Opposition parties, the British Foreign Office, and 
order Be United States Department of State agree that the elections 
n Ab ‘vere not fairly conducted. In a statement on the subject, November 
ping #6, Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson said that extensive 
ng a "ports received indicate that there had been “manipulations of 
valtieg |e ¢lectoral registers” and “intimidation through terrorism of 

jlitge democratic elements of the electorate,” and that Rumania 
ctory M4 failed to comply with her assurances that the elections would 
vould free and unfettered. (See New York Times, Nov. 27, for text.) 


Tue Far East 


Netherlands-Indonesian A greement—The draft agreement between 
seomgitie Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia initialed by their 
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negotiators at Batavia on November 15 and made public there oy 

November 18 was laid before the States General at The Hague 

on December 10. The agreement calls for Netherlands recognition 

of the de facto authority of the Republic of Indonesia over Jay, _—i 

Madura, and Sumatra and for the cooperation of the two govem. | 

ments in combining all territories of the Netherlands Indies into 

a federal union to be called the United States of Indonesia which, 

with the Kingdom of the Netherlands (comprising Netherlands, 

Surinam, and Curacao) would form the Netherlands-Indonesian 

Union. The date for the accomplishment of this is put at January ‘Tl 

1, 1949. (For text of agreement, see New York Times, Nov. ig) | 
India—The Constituent Assembly opened at New Delhi on 

December 9 as scheduled, but without the participation of the 75 

Moslem League nominees. Announcement, November 20, that | 

Moslem League delegates would not attend followed an exchange 

of letters between Mohammed Ali Jinnah, President of the Moslem 

League, and the Viceroy, Viscount Wavell, in which Mr. Jinnah | 

accused the Congress party of trying to circumvent decisions se | 

forth in the British Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16, 1946, a “am 

and also suggested postponement of the Constituent Assembly of . 

account of the Hindu-Moslem disorders, for which he said the! 

Congress party was responsible. In an attempt to clear up the 

difficulty arising from the different interpretation placed on certain 

sections of the Cabinet Mission’s statement by the Congress party 

and the Moslem League, the British Government invited leaders | 

of the principal parties ‘and the Viceroy to a conference in London, | 

but the 3-day discussion ended in failure on December 6. (For Repre 

text of Government statement on talks, see New York Timm, 

Dec. 7.) The House of Commons endorsed the Governments 

India policy at the close of a debate on the subject December 12-1}. 
Franco-Siamese Agreement—Representatives of France and Siam 

signed an agreement at Washington on November 17 under which 

Siam agreed to return to French Indo-China border areas cedal 

to her in 1941 by the Vichy Government in France. | 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


This series presents the views of di ished leaders of of 
countries vt vital international ae ae reproduces eu 
treaties and public documents. The most recent issues are listed below, 4 | 
complete list will be sent upon aplication to International Conciliation 5 |, 
West 117th Street, New York 27, 


423—September, 1946. The Control of Atomic Energy—Proposals Before the . 
United Nations Atomic En Commission Unofficial Plans: Intro. F 
e duction, by James T. Shotwell; Text of noes of es oe 245 39 a 
id Establishing the United Nations iG 
Pig for an International Atomic Development eee, beat M. F 
Baruch on Behalf of the United States, June 14, 1946; Additional ig 
States Memoranda, July 2, 5, 12, 1946; The Russian Proposals aaa Inter. | 
national Control, by Andrei A. Gromyko, June 19, 1946; ent -by 
Mr. Gromyko, July 24, 1946; Views of Australia, by Herbert V. 
June 25, 1946; Additional Australian Memoranda, July 1 and 8, 1946; 
Draft for a Convention on Dev: t and Control of Atomic 
by the University of Chicago ittee; Draft Convention of 
Carnegie Endowment Committee on Atomic Energy. 


424—October, 1946. Learning and Peace—The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization Starts Its Work: The Origin of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
Richard A. Johnson; Constitution of the United Nations Educattond, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization; Joint Resolution of Congress Author 
izing United States Membership in UNESCO; Statement by Presidem 
Truman Signing the Joint Resolution, July 30, 1946; Statement of 
the Hon. William Benton, Assistant 7 of State, ay 30, 1946, 
American Policy on Germany: Address of the Hon. James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, at Stuttgart, September 6, 1946. 


Lf 425—November, 1946. The Share of Labor in World Trade, by Robert L. 
7 Gulick, Jr. Text of Suggested Charter for an International Trade Organizs- 
: tion of the United Nations, presented by the United States as a basis for 
discussion by the Preparatory Committee for the International Conference 




















on Trade and Employment. at 
426—December, 1946. The Idea of Human Rights, by James T. Shotwell. 

Statement on and Text of a Bill of Human Rights drafted b Executive 

Committee of the Committee on Human Rights of the Conia tb 

Study the Organization of Peace. The Trusteeship System and Nonself 

Governing Territories: Report prepared for the Commission To Study the 

Organization of Peace by its Cveuslines on Trusteeship under the chair 

manship of Professor Arthur N. Holcombe. CARN: 
427—January, 1947. The Unived States Education Missions to Japan | 

Germany: An article by Dr. George F. Zook, President of the 

Council on Education, and summaries of the Reports of the two Missi 
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